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American Students 


Discuss Ruhr 


URGE PROMPT PARTICIPATION 
IN WORLD COURT 


A student referendum on the subjects of 
the Ruhr invasion and the prospect of the 


United States joining the World Court, has 
brought forth decided expressions of opin- 
ion from eleven colleges representing all 
parts of the country. The general opinion 
of students is that the French invasion of, 
the Ruhr is a technically and legally justi- 
fied step, but that the action is unwise and 
will hinder the economic reconstruction of 
Europe. The proposition of the United 
States entering the World Court is endors- 
ed almost unanimously. 


The students of Nebraska Central Col- 
lege think that America must take the lead 
in a “heroic program of reconstruction.’ 
They commend to the nations of the world 
international cooperation and good faith. 
They consider the French seizure of the 
Ruhr valley, and the present military pro- 
gram of all the nations, the United States 
included, as directly opposed to the princi- 
ple of international cooperation. The final 
statement of this resolution is: 


“We believe, therefore, that the United 
States should participate immediately in a 
permanent Court of International Justice 
that would strive to outlaw all military 
prowess in general and the Ruhr invasion 
in particular.” Thus, they definitely de- 
nounce the Ruhr invasion as being contrary 
to ideals of international cooperation and 
reconstruction. 

Connecticut College passes three very 
definite resolutions. The first of these, on 
the grounds “that the United States is vi- 
tally concerned for political and selfish 
reasons no less than for humanitarian” in 
the present European situation, approves 
the proposal of Senator Borah urging that 
the United States call a world economic 
conference. The second expresses’ the 
hearty disapproval of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and “of the policy im- 
plied therein.” The third urges participa- 
tion in the World Court and full member- 
ship in the League of Nations. 


Sophie Newcomb College, Louisiana, be- 
lieves that an international viewpoint is 
absolutely necessary, and urges that Amer- 
ica take the lead in calling an “economic 
conference to stabilize existing conditions 
and restore understanding between the na- 
tions.” The students think that France’s 
invasion of the Ruhr is technically legal 
according to the Treaty of Versailles, but, 
the policy is not conducive to peace and 
will only retard economic development and 
financial stability. 

(continued on page 2) 


Whose Is The Power? 
A Challenge to Youth 


By AMOS PINCHOT, Lawyer and Publicist 


The purpose of American colleges should 
be to prepare students for functioning in 
the world they enter when college is over, 


just as the purpose of the preparatory 
schools is to prepare school boys for life 
at college. Courses at preparatory schools 
are shaped and limited by the necessity of 
advancing a boy to a point where he can 
get into college and successfully do the 
work required of him there. This is con- 
ceded. But when a man comes, out of col- 
lege, is he prepared for life? He certainly 
is not. On the contrary, he often finds that 
his mind has been stultified, his curiosity 
and keeness dulled and his constructive im- 
agination discouraged to such an extent 
that he is really prepared for nothing in 
particular. He is intellectually about where 
he was when he left prep school. 

But. this sort of thing in a nation faced 
by stupendous questions, many of them new 
and most of them requiring a high degree 
of analytical work, imagination and con- 
structive capacity for their solution, is ex- 
tremely regrettable. And it is especially 
regrettable, because in America we are 
both fortunate and unfortunate in being 
confronted with a perfectly visible and 
definite problem that is of such great im- 
portance as to offer to youth at once a high 
calling and a fascinating adventure. And 
in this adventure youth must lead, since 
the older generation has neither the 
strength, the vision nor the enthusiasm re- 
quired for it. 

In the last thirty years, years of mar- 
velously swift development of industrial 
and financial forces, we have seen the hal- 
ance of power in America gradually shifted 
from the hands of the public into those of 
an industro-financial hierarchy, composed 
of a few score individuals representing our 
principal industrial trusts, railroads, banks 
and insurance companies. We have seen 
the power of these men, or rather of the 
trusts, railroads, banks and insurance com- 
panies that stand behind them, grow and 
concentrate, untilit has in effect absorbed 
the government and become stronger than 
the people. We have watched this power 
dominate our chief industries, subjecting 
them to the dictation of central monopoly 
groups. We have noted that it shapes the 
attitude of newspapers and magazines; that 
it cuts the channels through which educa- 
tion, especially in endowed schools and uni- 
versities, must flow. We have watched it 
control our political policies, both internal 
and international. And finally, we have 
come to the conclusion that we are not a 

(continued on page 2) 


Liberal German 
Discusses Ruhr 


FRANCE CONSIDERED AS ALLY 
TO PAN-GERMANS 


February 19, 1923 


The National Student Forum 
2929 Broadway, New York 


I have received your letter of January 12 
and two numbers of THE NEW STUDENT. 
Many thanks! 


I am sending you at the same time that 
I send this letter, the numbers of our paper 
which have appeared to date. Due to the 
horrible conditions in Germany, we have 
not been able to publish the paper recently. 


But our thoughts are not dead even 
though they are not printed, and we are 
working harder than ever. We are working 
among the German workers—the Young 
People’s Trade Unions. Nowadays every- 
thing suffers under the terrible economic 
conditions in Germany. It has become un- 
believably awful because ef the occupation 
of the Ruhr by the French soldiers. The 
worst sort of nationalist agitation, which we 
had once overcome, has again found fresh 
strength. Poincare’s act of violence has 
given the German chauvinist and imperial- 
ist party so much new material for agita- 
tion that our Pan-Germans might well 
decide to elect M. Poineare an 
member of their society. 


honorary 


We who are trying to work for better 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world may be accused with more reality 
than *>rmerly of being French agents. 
This has more than once led to attempts 
on our lives. It is almost as it was during 
the awful war of 1914-18, when we were 
imprisoned as English agents. 

Our hope today is in England and Ameri- 
ea. At vour distance you can hardly ima- 
gine how much we here count on the inter- 


vention of both these countries. 


Everyone who is not a Pan-German and 


- who has studied the effect. of the war is 


willing to take part in the 1evonstruction of 
Northern France. We passionately lament 
the unjust acts of violence perpetrated in 
France and Belgium by German militarism. 
But we have no desire to exchange our mili- 
tarism for French militarism. We do not 
want to support the armies of the Entente 
in Germany’s occupied area; we want to re- 
build Northern France. The workers of the 
Ruhr will remain unshaken in their resist- 
ance to militaristic France and they will be 
supported to the end by all Germans! 

If your countries do not prevent it, we 
will be too weak to hold our Revanche poli- 
ticians in leash and a new and terrible war 
with all its horrible consequences will re- 
sult! 


Page Two 


We send you this plea—to work upon 
your government to intervene against mili- 
taristic France. We know the cries of the 
repressed French Free Youth Movement and 
of the French friends of peace and the 
pacifists; you must help these also. 


Our entire strength is dedicated to the 
progress of humanity, not only to the pro- 
gress of our own country. We greet the 
results of your work as though they 
were our own! Continue to send us your 
paper—we will reciprocate when we can. 

‘Comrades, we greet you! 

ALFRED FLADAU 
For the Editors of the “Sozialistische 
Jugendgemeinschaft” 
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The statement from Randoiph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, is 
unusual. It presents a solution somewhat 
different from that offered by other col- 
lege programs. 

Believing that Francé is entirely within 
her legal and moral rights they urge upon 
the Administration the following steps as 
means of affording relief and securing fu- 
ture peace: 

“The signing of a three-power treaty 
with England and France, 

“The unreserved entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations; and the 
enforcement of the Versailles Treaty.” 


This is the most hearty expression of 
sympathy for France in any of the resolu- 
tions. 

Brookwood, the Worker’s College, passed 
resolutions urging definitely that the Presi- 
dent use his influence to induce France to 
withdraw her troops from the Ruhr to the 
end that peace may be restored, This stand 
is taken because of the general attitude of 
organized labor in France and Belgium 
condemning the Ruhr invasion. The Brook- 
wood students feel further that the affair 
is a “backward step towards dominant mili- 
tarism.” 

The Hood College resolutions: urge that 


Whose Is The Power? 


free and democratic people and are not 
likely to become one, so long as we permit 
sovereignty to reside in and be exercised 
by a small minority group that uses its 
power unwisely, simply because the indivi- 
duals that compose it, though neither more 
stupid nor sinister than the rest of us, are, 
nevertheless, persons of narrow culture, for 
the most part specialists in money making, 
whose acts and ideas are guided mainly 
by a rather unreflecting instinct of acquisi- 
tion. 

So far we are on safe ground. Nothing 
has been said that is not subscribed to by 
practically every intelligent liberal. We 
are quite well aware of it all and equally 
agreed. But, when it comes to devising 
means of changing this situation, of taking 
the power away from its present, possessors 
and placing it in the hands of the public, 
we are at once at a loss. No one has a def- 
inite, well thought-out plan; hardly a per- 
son can be found in the whole liberal group 
who has made a study of the sources of 
power, of the means by which the power 
was built up, of the way it is maintained, 
of the technique by which it controls us, 
and finally, of the manner in which it may 
be destroyed, or redistributed, at least to 
such an extent. as to render a democratic 
order of society conceivably possible. 

And this is where we should be able to 
turn to the college men. For someone must 
study the nature of power in a modern in- 
dustrial state. The problem must be en- 
visaged by trained minds, scientifically, 
technically, in a spirit of patient and pains- 
taking research, exactly as if it were a 
problem in chemistry. For such work we 
should look nowhere else but to the uni- 
versity. And yet, up to the present time, 
the university has been, on the whole, use- 
less, worse than negative in its contribu- 
tion. Economics and political science, as 
taught in the university has little or noth- 
ing to do with actual business and politics. 
There are not a dozen teachers in our col- 
leges who give their students an intelli- 
gible idea of how the world they live in is 
controlled, of the forces which make so- 
ciety what it is. The text books on econom- 
ics and politics are hopelessly out of date. 
They make no pretense of dealing with the 
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salient facts of the modern power problem. 
They simply sidestep the whole dangerous 
question. The subject of sovereignty, which 
in a society such as ours is based on ma- 
chine industry, fuel and transportation, is 
one in regard to which most of us are al- 
lowed to leave college in a state of virgin 
ignorance. And not only have we not learn- 
ed anything about it; we have not even 
become aware of its existence. Our curi- 
osity remains unaroused; \and that strange 
formal thing called college education has 


provided us with hardly a vestige of equip- 
ment for taking a constructive part in the 
evolution of the time and place in which 
we live. 

How can this situation be changed? Un- 
fortunately, we can expect ‘little help from 
the governing bodies of our colleges. Quite 
rightly, I suppose, from their point of view, 
they feel themselves justified in discourag- 
ing courses that might tend to lay bare the 
economic and political processes, through 
which the funds are accumulated from 
which their endowments are derived. I 
don’t think it is an exaggeration to say 
that, in universities dependent on endow- 
ments, professors do not feel sure that they 
could hold their chairs if they should give 
courses in real, instead of imaginary econ- 
omics and politics. 

What, therefore, can be done? So far 
as I can see, the student body itself must 
act through liberal clubs and liberal publi- 
cations, that will not only dare to discuss 
vital subjects, but want to, realizing, as 
they must, the tremendous, compelling in- 
terest that lies in them. In the first place, 
the student body Should be brought to see 
that the subject of power is by far the most 
fascinating one in the world; that the his- 
tory of civilization, or at least most of what 
is thrilling and significant in it, has been 
the story of the conflict and quest for pow- 
er. And he, who does not understand this 
quest and conflict, knows little of the world 
he lives in, its motivations, its wars, its 
spiritual and intellectual crises, its arts and 
religions. 

' Up to the present time, all of this too 
has been a closed book to the student in 
most American colleges. He dues not see 
civilization in terms of power. He imag- 
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A Challenge To Youth 


ines that the distribution of power, which 
results in one group controlling a nation 
for ends quite other than. the public good 
is a normal, an inevitable condition, about 
which it is fruitless to speculate. More- 
over, he is assured through the attitude of 
his instructors, if not in so many words, 
that those who see the possibility of pro- 
gress, are destroyers, radicals, socialists; 
he cannot conceive that any group desiring 
progress can be bent on anything good, or 
can wish to improve society without de- 


stroying it. The American university is 
kind only to an inane uniformity of opinion. 
The man who is caught using his mind 
with vigorous independence is placed in an 
undesirable category. Nowhere in the world 
can we discover a more even intellectual 
sterility than in the American university. 

Who is responsible for this? Surely not. 
the student; for the mind and spirit of 
youth in every time and nation is very 
much the same—keen for knowledge, re- 
ceptive to every vital fact, eager for reality 
and bored, inexpresstbly bored, as indeed it 
should be, by the dry food the university 
offers. It is solely the attitude of the goy- 
erning bodies, their subservience to money 
and their indomitable hostility to thought, 
that is to blame; and this attitude carries 
a very real danger to the student. For, 
the moment youth fails to challenge the 
existing order, the moment it loses its keen- 
ness to follow the unblazed trail, the mo- 
ment the university succeeds in persuading 
youth that the world offers but two alter- 
natives, conformity on the one hand and 
outlawry on the other, youth has lost itself. 
Its peculiar value and greatness, its fresh 
regenerating power is gone. It is no longer 
youth. Or, if it be youth, then, by all 
means, give me old age. For youth, like 
age, is a quality of mind, as well as of body. 
And the experiment of the American col- 
lege in breeding men with young bodies, 
but with minds marked by the lack of cour- 
age, independence and imagination that is 
generally the characteristic of senility, is 
not a wise or long-sighted experiment. It 
may fill our trust companies and bond 
houses with polite servants, but it will not 
produce the qualities that place a nation 
in the vanguard of civilization. 
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the United States cease trying to ‘avoid 
her responsibility in European affairs” and 
adopt an active policy toward remedying a 
situation, the alleviation of which will ne- 
cessitate the cooperation of all the world 
powers affected by it. 

Vassar College students have taken a 
most active part in urging a consideration, 
of the present European situation on the 
part of undergraduates. They passed 
peace resolutions endorsing an economic 
conference of the powers involved in the 
last war and our participation in the 
League of Nations. They went further and 
formulated an International Creed con- 
demning war, and urging international co- 
operation. Their opinion is that an econo- 
mie conference will take up the question 
of the Ruhr. 

Rockford College pleads for an economic 
conference, specifically stating an invita- 
tion to Germany and Russia to participate, 
and our entrance into the World Court. 


The students of George Washington Uni- 
versity condemn France’s action as a hind- 
rance to efficient reconstruction in Europe, 
and quite as severely condemn the German 
policy since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. They believe Germany has nev- 
er attempted to reach an equitable settle- 
ment based on her ability to pay. In their 
program for the economic conference which 
they endorse, they add the reopening of 
economic intercourse with Russia. 


Howard, the Negro University, recog- 
nizes the “technical and seemingly justifi- 
able seizure of the Ruhr by France,” but 
pronounces the policy morally wrong, and 
believes it the duty of the United States to 
take an active part in the settlement of the 
questions, and join the League of Nations. 

Yale University through its daily paper 
conducted a referendum on the subject. The 
results of this referendum were sadly mis- 
represented in some leading daily news- 
papers. The questions asked, and the an- 
swers, were as follows: 

1. Do you believe that France was justi- 
fied in sending troops into the Ruhr Valley 
last January? Yes, 227. No, 80. 

2. Do you expect that this step will facil- 
itate the collection of the reparation bill 
from Germany? Yes, 147. No, 159. 

3. Is the occupation of the Ruhr likely 
to advance or retard the economic recon- 
struction of Europe? Advance, 82. Re- 
tard, 224. 

4. Is it likely to help or hinder the pros- 
pects of international peace in the future? 
Help, 70. Hinder, 224. 

5. Do you approve a generai policy of 
isolation from European affairs for the 
United States? Yes, 86. No, 210. 

6. If not, do you favor immediate action 
by the United States Government to secure 
a settlement of the Ruhr crisis? Yes, 124. 
No, 142. 

Two thousand of these were sent out, 307 
were answered. It is evident that Yale 
does not favor the policy of isolation as 
reported, or overwhelmingly endorse the 
action of France. 

The Harvard International Assembly 
held two formal sittings for the discussion 
of the legal and economic justification of 
France’s occupation of the Ruhr Valley. 
The Assembly voted five to four against 
the legal justification of France’s action, 
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and 8-2 against the Economic justification 
but passed no formal resolution. 


The International Assembly of the New 
York Cosmopolitan Club discussed the sub- 
ject in the absence of both French and Ger- 
man delegates. Only 2 students would 
speak for France. The Assembly voted 385 
to 7 that France was not legally, morally 
or economically justified in her action. 

So it seems that our undergraduates are 
neither wholly committed to support of the 
French or the German attitude. They are 
unanimous in calling the French occupation 
unwise from the standpoint of European 
economic reconstruction, but they recognize 
the technical and legal right of the inva- 
sion. There is a great deal of sympathy 
for France—sympathy which is expressed 
in connection with, but not allowed to over- 
rule, careful and sane judgment on the 
hasis of facts. The economic life of Ger- 
many is carefully considered as being per- 
haps the most important issue for recon- 
struction. 


The World Court seems to most of the 
colleges to be a good proposition and the 
participation of the United States is urged. 
The sentiment expressed in favor of our 
entering the League of Nations unreserved- 
ly and the lack of open opposition to it, 
is also significant. These resolutions and 
opinions were not the result of hasty or 
presumptuous action on the part of groups 
of students. They were the result of class- 
room, assembly, formal and informal dis- 
cussion on all phases of the question. The 
students have attempted to obtain a good 
understanding of the facts and on this 
basis to express a sane, well-informed opin- 
ion on a subject which they believe vital to 
the economic reconstruction of Europe, in- 
ternational cooperation, and above all, to 
the peace for which they unanimously 
plead, 


From Our Colleges 


INTERNATION ALISM 
Vassar 


The students of Vassar in order to pre- 
vent war have determined to minimize mis- 
understandings between nations by culti- 
vating individually and collectively an in- 
ternational point of view. They therefore 
resolve to become acquainted with ideas 
and individuals of other nations and races 
by establishing scholarships for foreign 
students, by reading and subscribing to for- 
eign papers and periodicals and by corres- 
ponding with other countries. 

Under the auspices of various organiza- 
tions numerous scholarships for American 
students have been established in French 
universities. 


Harvard 


President Lowell of Harvard has been 
successful in arranging for the exchange of 
two professors with Oxford and Cambridge 
next year. 


Columbia 


Columbia is to send a debating team to 
England this spring. The trip is a result 


of the visit of the Oxford team to America 
last fall. 


NEW COURSES 
Iie yal ie 


New York University is 
course to train diplomats. 


initiating a 


Columbia 


Columbia has plans for a new series of 
lectures by men prominent in political and 
national affairs. The course is to called 
“Practical Political Science.” 


DISCRIMINATION 
Syracuse 


Students of Syracuse seem to have taken 
an unfortunately narrow attitude on the 
racial question. Chancellor Flint and the 
administration, however, have repudiated 
the student action. The senior council 
passed a resolution asking that the en- 
trance of Jewish students be restricted. 
The interfraternity council refused admis- 
sion to a Negro fraternity, which has been 
recognized by the administration as a 
Syracuse fraternity. 


FREEDOM 
Park 


“The National Student Forum wrote to 
members of the Social Science Club asking 
if Park would like to take part in the na- 
tional movement in which all colleges and 
universities are featured. We are asked 
to draw up a set of resolutions expressing 
our opinions in regard to international af- 
fairs in general, and the Ruhr invasion in 
particular. Such a step would seem rather 
paradoxical inasmuch as we are _ not 
thought capable of governing our affairs 
here on the campus.” 

—From “The Park Stylus” 


This lack of self-government seems to 
have remarkable results. 


Park students wanted to arouse pep for 
a debate, so the girls wore their hair on 
top of their heads, and the boys went un- 
shaven! This proceeding was met by the 
refusal of a house mother to serve dinner 
until the students returned to normal. 
Grand commotion! Appeal to the dean! 
Oliver Twist and Tommy Tucker!! Per- 
haps if these students had a self-govern- 
ment to guide their exuberant spirits, they 
would fight in more worthy causes and 
meet with more consideration from their 
faculty. It has been done in other colleges. 


Clark 


Last year President Atwood of Clark 
University dismissed a meeting at which 
Scott Nearing was speaking, so the March 
28th issue of “The Nation” reminds us. “The 


Nation” and “The New Republic” comment- 
ed upon his action as a violation of academ- 
ic freedom. Now neither “The Nation” nor 
“The New Republic” appears on the Clark 
library shelves. Mr. Atwood dropped the 
magazines because he desired “to have a 
library for research rather than a reading- 
room.”” Yet the “Outlook,” the “Specta- 
tor,” the “Independent” and Mr. Atwood’s 
own “Our World’ are still on the library 
shelves. 
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DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


How often are ‘we warned against de- 
structive criticism! We must not destroy 
but build better! We are told to act like 
Paul—to take the altar “to the unknown 
God” as the basis for Christianity. We 
are advised to graft religion on unbelief, 
truth upon prejudice. It is forgotten that 
Jesus threw out the money changers and 
broke their tables. What kind of fruit 
these graftings bear may be seen in the 
universal attempt at colleges to graft 
knowledge on ignorance and expect it to 
produce wisdom. 

Prejudice, ignorance, etc. must be de- 
stroyed. 

Do our advisers think that the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille was a bad thing? Do 
they regret the broken chains of innocent 
prisoners? 

Do not let us be scared away from de- 
structive criticism. It is essential. In New 
York houses are torn down to build better 
ones. Demolition is a necessary virtue of 
civilisation. 

But—perhaps we remember the old pri- 
soner in the Bastille who could not bear 
the daylight and wanted to: go back 
to prison? In the midst of our ruth- 
less destruction let us remember that there 
is a tenderness due to the victims of the 
institutions and ideas we would destroy, 
and that a man is not less a victim of an 
institution because he supports it. 


To be ruthless in destruction again does 
not mean that we should, in a passionate 
frenzy of emotional ignorance, break all 
the china in the place or deny all the be- 
liefs of our acquaintances. A doctor who 
gaily seized a knife and slashed up his pa- 
tient in a vague but thorough 'way would 
hardly be respected. The surgeon surely 
and calmly cuts out and destroys accord- 
ingly to his knowledge. 

We can be ruthless only where we know. 
But if there is one thing that college stu- 
dents know it is college. Their knowledge 
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‘He held that it is necessary to listen to all sides of a question in order 
to discover the truth. But he held that there was a truth to discover.’’ 


—G. K. Chesterton on Browning. 


may not be complete but neither is a sur- 
geon’s. Both must work somewhat in the 
dark, and both can, if they choose, do very 
good work under these conditions. 

“The Yale Saturday Evening Pest” is a 
fine piece of destructive criticism. No. 2 
of this sheet attacks the university as aim- 
ing to teach merely, how to make a living. 
“Universities are enlarged not to encourage 
thought but to ladle out information like 
soup in a cafeteria.” 

No. 3, “The House of the Dead” describes 
the dying professors as draging corpses of, 
students through endless corridors, instead 
of: leading courageous men out into the 
world. It is hinted that these corpses may 
merely be drugged with mediocrity and 
may be roused. 

The false gods of Athletics, Extra-curri- 
cular Success, Fraternities, Majority Opin- 
ion, and Grind, “raised to the peerage with 
the title of Phi Beta Kappa”, are attended 
to in No. 4. 

The cry is for a new spirit, not of con- 
formity or docility, but of vivid thought. 

Dartmouth has just issued its critical 
sheet, “La Critique.” “For reasons” the 
address of this paper is just across the 
state line in Vermont. It slashes out in 
good lusty fashion at the faculty, students 
and general atmosphere of Dartmouth. The 
editors hava apologized to one of their 
victims, feeling that they had made a mis- 
take. Such mistakes are serious since they 
indicate that the critic was perhaps rather 
“frothing at the mouth.” But on the whole 
the paper is to be commended as fearless 
and stimulating, and the spirit of criticism 
combined with a readiness to admit error 
is a hopeful and healthy sign on any 
campus, 


TO THE STUDYING FRIENDS 
By WALTER METT, Germany 


There is an aim for all human beings, 
for the fulfilment of which they long: to 
be happy in the use of everything the 
earth offers to man in himself and in the 
fullness of her other gifts. 

From this aim he is separated as long as 
the Spirit—God—who is verily his Being, 
is for him an antithesis to everything 
earthborn. 

The bridging over of this difference be- 
tween heaven and earth in man is the most 
difficult but the only task leading to sal- 
vation, the task for the sake of which alone 
we were sent upon this earth. 

Each work which satisfies our form a- 
lone,—the body, and its mother, the earth— 
contributes to the difference of man in him- 
self. 

Thus also does the exclusive occupation 
with the invisibly ruling, let us say heaven- 
ly powers, lead him deeper only into his 
afflictions. 

To come to harmony in oneself means: 
to create the real balance of heaven and 
earth. 

He who is united in himself fulfills the 
sense of his life. 


The man who is occupied with science 
must know from the very beginning, that 
everything on this earth, therefore science 
too, ought to serve him, first: to come to 
unity in himself, and secondly: to work out 
the power of his united being, that others, 
through him may gain their salvation. 
Thus science ought to serve him, and he 
ought only to make as few of its gifts 
subject to himself as correspond with his 
nature. He who lets science be his master 
will become its slave; whosoever is unfree 
cannot be happy. I know that many de- 
vote themselves to the study of science and 
do not receive the call to bring to perfec- 
tion the edifice of experiences serving man- 
kind, but only learn that on this territory 
their being will not gain salvation. 

Thus I see many students, in whose 
hearts there was strain enough to realize 
the sense of their humanity, burying their 
longing for the fullness of salvation, mis- 
using science for the getting of their live- 
lihood, thus becoming a ballast of mankind. 
Others are driven into an overstraining of 
their mental powers by their study and 
they do not become full human beings but 
grow into the coldness of a thinking ma- 
chine which works most accurately. 

I see many students happy in their scien- 
tific work till they break inwardly because 
they are not able to bring all the enlight- 
enments they receive into, the edifice of 
their scientific formulas. 

As those have lost the consciousness of 
life’s being more than eating, drinking, or 
thinking, likewise have the others forgotten 
that the one eternal law by which we all 
have life can nevermore be said—can but 
be lived. 

There goes through Time a breeze of 
comprehension of the eternal life. It is 
felt that man, in like wise near to heaven 
and earth, must build the bridge on which 
the created goes to creatorship, he being: 
the Son of God. 

And there has come a high calling to 
those who are acquainted with science—for 
they are nearest to the summit of human 
knowledge and therefore soonest capable of 
building this bridge in its entirety. If oniy 
they have the courage! If only their whole 
strength is thrown towards walking upon 
this earth as full and complete human be- 
ings, as the living power of God, without 
being in the least a slave, either of the 
earth or of the invisible. 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 


The Special Supplement to THE NEW 
STUDENT, prepared by members of the 
German Youth Movement has finally ar- 
rived. In short and illuminating articles 
it tells the history and philosophy of the 
German Youth Movement and is beautifully 
illustrated with twenty-three original pho- 
tographs. These supplements will ‘be dis- 
tributed free to our subscribers next week. 
Others may obtain them for twenty-five 
cents a copy—only one copy can be sold to 
one person except to agents. Send in 
your order early as the edition is limited 
to 10,000. 
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Prize for Goose Step 


Upton Sinclair’s “The Goose-Step” will 
interest every college student even if he 
does not agrea with all the statements 
therein contained, and we are glad to print 
the following notice from Upton Sinclair: 

“One of the most enthusiastic boosters 
for ‘The Goose-Step’ is George R. Kirk- 
patrick, author of ‘War, What For?’ 
Kirkpatrick has been a professor in several 
colleges, and fell victim to the Goose-step- 
pers. So he knows the system from per- 
sonal experience, and he has suggested a 
plan to get publicity for the book. 

“Following his suggestion, I hereby of- 
fer a prize for the best review of ‘The 
Goose-Step’ written by any student in any 
American university, college or high 
school, and published in any newspaper 
or magazine of any character. The com- 
petition will close May 15 and all re- 
views must be published and must reach 
Professor Kirkpatrick by that date. 

“The prize will consist of a complete set 
of my books so far as I have them avail- 
able, a total of fifteen volumes, bound in 
cloth, and each volume autographed by me. 

“All reviews must bear the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, plainly written, and 
they are to be sent to George R. Kirkpat- 
rick, Box 473, Madison Square Station, New 
York City. Professor Kirkpatrick will act 
as one of the judges, and will name the 
other two. 

“The outcome of the contest will be an- 
nounced in THE NEW, STUDENT, and the 
review which wins the prize will be repub- 
lished in THE NEW STUDENT.” 


Summer In Mexico 


The National University of Mexico will 
hold the third session of its summer school 
beginning July 5, 1928, for six weeks. 

The university offers work for beginning, 
intermediate and advanced ‘students of 
Spanish and will aid research workers in 
their investigations. That these sessions 
have been successful is proved by the ra- 
pidly increasing enrollment: 67 students the 
first year, 403 last year. 

Mexico City is 7000 feet above sea level 
and has a remarkably fine summer climate. 
The summer school will organize excursions 
to points of artistic and historical interest 
in the city as well as to Vera Cruz, Oriza- 
ba, Puebla, Cuernavaca, Queretara and 
Guadolajara. This whole section of the 
country is full of interest for the student 
of history, archaeology, physical geography, 
and social conditions. The Mexican Nation- 
al Archives are unequalled in the Western 
continent and will be open to the students. 
The faculty of the summer school has been 
most carefully selected and each instructor 
is a real authority in the subject entrusted 
to him. 

The National Railways of Mexico offer 
half rates to students between the borders 
and Mexico City. 

Mr. W. T. Kelsey of the Y. M. C. A. is 
taking a group of students to Mexico which 
will leave Chicago June 27. It is possible 
that a few students may still join the 
group. Those interested should secure the 
recommendation of their State Student Y. 


M. C. A. Secretary and should write Mr. 
Kelsey at Room 423, Association Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The estimated cost including railroad 
fares and seven weeks board and lodging 
in Mexico City and incidentals is $300-$350. 
This is a comfortable estimate, a student 
can economize if he desires. 


Mexican Students 
Teach Workers 


By GABINO A. PALMA 
One of the founders of the Mexican 
Student Federation 


In my previous article I referred to the 
Popular University, a dependency of the 
Federation of Students, and to the special 
privileges conceded by the government to 
the student members of the Federation. 

Today I shall write on the first of these 
issues which seems to be of great interest 
to those who wish to know the life anda 
activities of our student youth. 

The Mexican Workmen’s University is 
an institution created by and dependent 
upon the initiative and efforts of the Stu- 
dent Federation of Mexico. 

The administration of the University lies 
exclusively in the hands of our students. 
It functions in the following manner. There 
is a Directing Council composed of the Pre- 
sident of the Student Federation, the chief 
of the Department of Propaganda of the 
same organization, a Rector and a Vice- 
Rector of the University. The secretary, 
professors, etc., are nominated by the Coun- 
ceil. 

The majority of the Directors of the 
University are students. 

As to the lectures and courses given in 
the university, there must be this qualifica- 
tion: The Mexican Workmen’s University 
was organized by the Students’ Federation 
of Mexico, which includes not only students 
of universities, but also all students of the 
D. F., men and women, who belong to the 
superior schools, public and private. Our 
program must therefore be large enough 
and free enough for all the associations to 
take part, but the plans and courses of the 
Workers’ University are entrusted only to 
those students who are distinguished for 
their ability and knowledge in whatever 
school, and who demonstrate at the same 
time a real enthusiasm and interest in the 
ideals for which the Federation stands. 

The University has a relatively small 
budget, owing largely to the fact that all the 
persons who lend their services do so gra- 
tuitously, without causing any expense. The 
only expenses which there are, principally 
those which refer to propaganda and study, 
are met by the funds of the Federation 
Treasury, which in its turn decides on the 
amount to be spent in its various activities 
and determines quotas which are raised pe- 
riodically by the several groups of students. 
In this manner the Federation, and for that 
matter, the “Universidad Popular Obrera” 
finds itself completely free from all busi- 
ness relations. The instruction which the 
University imparts is completely free, and 
all the workers have access to the Univer- 
sity itself. 


The workers in all countries, since they 
have undertaken in some effective form the 
great movement for emancipation and wel- 
fare, have, owing to their lack of prepara- 
tion for the game, come up against very 
serious problems, some of which they have 
not been able to solve or have solved half- 
way. The most serious of the difficulties 
they have had to conquer has been lack of 
organization. Without practice, knowledge, 
or the experience necessary to succeed, 
numbers of workers have allowed them- 
selves to be organized in groups for social 
work, and have often met imposters and 
plunderers who, posing as apostles, have 
brought constant disillusion and trouble to 
the workers. This has: resulted inevitably 
in a general lack of confidence on the part 
of the laboring masses toward all those 
strange persons in society who are really 
or apparently interested in the welfare of 
the workman. 

For this reason and, at times, because 
of the apathy of the workingman towards 
self-culture, the University has not con- 
tained the number of students it has de- 
sired. But now, with the distinct centers 
which it has established in the city of Mexi- 
co, the University has an attendance of no 
less than five thousand workers. We are 
confident that in the future laborers, satis- 
fied with the work of the Student Federa- 
tion and convinced of its good faith and 
disinterested attitude, will attend in in- 
creasing numbers. 

It is fitting in conclusion to state again 
the purpose of the Mexican Student Feder- 
ation, which is to assimilate and diffuse 
culture. The education given out in the 
classroom the Mexican students wish to 
give back to those of their compatriots, 
who do not have the same opportunity of 
receiving it 


MINUTES 
of the 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
March 18, 1923 


2929 Broadway 


Present 
STUDENTS 
Eugene Corbie W. W. Ludwig 
Edwin Martenet Justine Wise 
Katherine Meyers Helen Campbell 
Nancy Boyd 
OFFICERS 
Eleanor Phelps Beatrice Cohen 
ALUMNI: 


Margaret Alexander George Hallett 


Eleanor Phelps took the chair and called 
the meeting to order at 2:30 P. M. 

The Committee considered the recent 
activities of the National Civic Federation 
which ‘have been directed against The Na- 
tional Student Forum. The pamphlet con- 
cerning the European student delegation, 
recently published by the National Civic 
Federation and distributed in many col- 
leges, was read by the Committee and also 
correspondence between George D. Pratt, 
Jr., Foreign Secretary and Treasurer of The 
National Student Forum, and Mr, Ralph 
Easley, Secretary of the National Civic 
Federation concerning this pamphlet. 
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The Committee was quite interested and 
suggested several modes of action which 
will be announced later. 


Suggestions submitted by John Roths- 
child and George Pratt for further con- 
stitutional revision were discussed by the 
Committee. Mr. Rothschild urged that the 
Advisory Committee of The National Stu- 
dent Forum be reestablished with added 
powers of consultation; that the Executive 
Committee should henceforth consist of 
students who would be able to take an act- 
ive part in the work of the organization 
at regular monthly meetings of the Com- 
mittee. This change was considered wise 
inasmuch as it would provide for a reliable 
if somewhat limited group of students who 
could be called upon more frequently than 
has been the case this year for consultation 
with officers of the Forum for the forma- 
tion of the Forum policies. At the same 
time the reestablished Advisory Committee 
would provide representation for students 
throughout the country who, because of con- 
siderations of distance from the offices of 
the Forum, could not be expected to come 
together more frequently than once or twice 
a year at a general conference. Mr. 
Hallett was of the opinion that the exist- 
ing constitution empowered the Executive 
Committee to appoint whatever form of 
advisory committee seemed valuable to con- 
duct properly the work of the Forum; that 
amendments in order to establish a com- 
mittee ‘were therefore unnecessary. Mr. 
Hallett also pointed out that the Committee 
could itself provide a small working nu- 
cleus of New York students to be called 
together more frequently by appointing a 
sub-committee from its own number. The 
members of the Executive Committee were 
also of the opinion that the present form 
of representation on the Executive Commit- 
tee is advantageous in introducing the work 
of the Forum in a larger number of col- 
leges. 

It was moved by Miss Phelps and second- 
ed by Miss Meyers that the constitutional 
amendments suggested by John Rothschild 
be adopted. Motion lost. 

Moved by Mr. Hallett and seconded by 
Miss Meyers that the officers of the For- 
um draw up a plan for an advisory com- 
mittee with recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of definite individuals to be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Motion carried. 

The Committee also recommended that 
the in-coming Committee of 1923-24 be ask- 
ed to consider the advisability of stipulat- 
ing regular monthly meetings. 

The plans of The National Student Fo- 
rum to hold a spring symposium for Na- 
tional Student Forum leaders on the con- 
ducting of forums, student curricular com- 
mittees, and publishing of student liberal 
sheets were reported. The conference will 
be held at Wallace Lodge, Saturday, April 
28 and Sunday, April 29. President 
Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst College 
will discuss with the student representa- 
tives college administration and curricular 
reform. Professor James Harvey Robin- 
son, author of “The Mind in the Making,” 
will have supper with the students Satur- 
day evening and discuss the advisability of 
students considering themselves seriously 


and attempting to take an active and re- 
sponsible part in their own education. 

The Committee recommended that the 
present leaders of the several Forum 
groups and the leaders of next year be 
given preference in reservations, but that 
student government officers, student jour- 
nalists, and active club members be includ- 
ed if possible. 


Constitutions Again 


The Editor apoligizes for printing the 
constitution of The National Student Forum 
twice in one year, but is assured that this 
is absolutely essential. Not that constitu- 
tions mean much in the life of any Ameri- 
can citizen, but that the printed page ap- 
parently does. 

The following is the corrected form of 
the constitution after the adoption of the 
recent amendments; the preamble is omit- 
ted as it is still being revised. 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


Article I — NAME 

The organization of which this instru- 
ment is the basic law shall be known as 
The National Student Forum. 

Article II — MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 — Voting membership. 

a. Any person who subscribes to the 
purpose of the organization and is a stu- 
dent in an institution of learning of college 
grade may become a voting member by 
paying dues of $1.00 a year to the national 
organization or by joining any constituent 
group to which he is eligible. 

b. Any organized group of college or uni- 
versity students subscribing to the prin- 
ciples of The National Student Forum and 
all of whose members are students in the 
same institution may be admitted to the 
organization as a constituent group by ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee, subject 
to the payment of an annual collective fee 
of; 
$ 5.00 if group membership is 20 or less, 
$10.00 if group membership is 20 to 60, 
$20.00 if group membership is 60 or over. 

c. A constituent group shall have abso- 
lute autonomy, subject only to the basis of 
cooperation outlined in this constitution. 

Section 2 — Non-voting membership, 

a. Any person interested in The National 
Student Forum may become a non-voting 
member by paying dues of $1.00 a year. 

b. The Executive Committee may at any 
time confer honorary non-voting member- 
ship. 

Article III — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Power and Structure 

Section 1 — Subject to the control of the 

membership as hereinafter provided, the en- 


_tire control of the affairs of this organi- 


zation shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee may 
take any action that it deems desirable, 
subject only to the provisions of this con- 
stitution, 


Section 2 — The Executive Committee 
shall consist of thirty members—twenty 
students, five faculty members, and five 
ex-students who are not faculty members. 

Section 3 — The Executive Committee 
shall appoint such officers and committees 
as seem to it desirable for the effective 
furtherance of the work of the organiza- 
tion, and may delegate its powers and fix 
compensation as it sees fit. 

Section 4 — All officers of The National 
Student Forum shall be entitled to meet 
with the Executive Committee, to present 
motions, and to take part in all discus- 
sions; but only those officers who have 
been regularly elected to the Committee 
shall be entitled to vote as members of it. 

Section 5 — Members of the Executive 
Committee shall be entitled to advance no- 
tification of all meetings. The members 
who attend after such notification shall 
constitute a quorum to transact business. 


Section 6 — In case a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee fails to attend meetings, 
answer communications, or evidence in- 
terest in the affairs of the organization in 
any way whatsoever for a period covering 
at least three college months, the Execu- 
tive Committee may by unanimous vote de- 
clare his place on the Committee vacant, 
provided notice of such possible action is 
first sent to him and to any constituent 
group of which he may be a member with 
a courteous request for a reply which will 
make it unnecessary. 


Nominations and Elections 


‘Section 7 — The entire Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected annually, and shall 
take office as soon as elected. 


Section 8 — Each section of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected at large 
on a separate ballot by all the voting mem- 
bers cf The National Student Forum, ac- 
cording to the Hare system of proportional 
representation. 


Section 9 — Any member who will un- 
dertake to attend at least two meetings of 
the Executive Committee during his term, 
if elected, may be placed in nomination for 
the Executive Committee: 


a. by the Executive Committee; 

b. by petition of three members whd 
have not petitioned for the nomina- 
tion of any other candidate; or 

ec. by any constituent group of mem- 
bers. 

No constituent group of members may 
nominate more than five candidates. 


Section 10 — 


a. Between April 1 and April 10 of each 
year, the Executive Committee shall make 
and receive nominations for the succeeding 
Executive Committee. . 

b. On or before April 15 the Executive 
Committee shall prepare and issue ballots. 

c. The Executive Committee shall receive 
ballots returned before May 1. 

d. On May 1, or as soon as may be there- 
after, the Executive Committee shall pro- 
vide for the counting of the returned bal- 
lots. 


Section 11 — All elections shall be under 
the supervision of the Executive Committee, 
which shall make all needful regulations 
and arrangements not provided for in this 
constitution. 


Section 12 — The Executive Committee 
may fill vacancies occurring in its number. 


Article IV — INITIATIVE AND REFER- 
ENDUM 
Section 1 — Any question shall be acted 
upon by the Executive Committee if its 
consideration is requested by a constituent 
group or by petition of ten members. 


Section 2 — Any question may be sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee for de- 
cision to a majority referendum vote of 
the entire voting membership, and any 
question shall be so submitted if its sub- 
mission is requested by constituent groups 
or, members totalling five percent of the 
voting membership. A period of fifteen 
days shall be allowed for marking and re- 
turning referendum ballots. 


Article V — AMENDMENTS 


Section 1 — This constitution shall be 
amended only by majority referendum vote 
of the entire voting membership. 


Section 2 — Constitutional amendments 
may be initiated in the same manner as 
other proposals. 


Students Abroad 


Switzerland 


While the radical young students of 
America are urging their companions to for- 
get the football field and to remember that 
they have minds, the radical young stu- 
dents of Switzerland try to drag their fel- 
lows from a study of Greek roots and re- 
mind them that they have bodies. 

It appears the students have done some- 
thing toward developing sports, “but oh, 
what efforts are still necessary before we 
reach the height attained by the universi- 
ties of England and America!” 

It has been difficult to introduce sports 
in Swiss universities, The faculty objected 
to the “misuse” of time, money, and room. 
The students objected because the “corpora- 
tions” or student fraternitics were afraid 
it would lower their prestige. 

Finally in imitation of Charles Jahn 
(Germany) sports were introduced under 
the guise of patriotism, but the patriotism 
swallowed up the sports. 

Now there are special “societes sportives” 
in the universities which encourage and 
support games and occasionally deliver 
addresses to the effect that sports are 
really enjoyable and that the majority of 
their members do not pursue them merely 
for the sake of health! 


Portugal 


Spanish and Portuguese students are or- 
ganized on a national basis and apparently 
with a strongly nationalistic spirit. Charles 
D. Hurrey, of the World Student Christian 
Federation, was scheduled to address the 
students at Coimbra, Portugal. Because he 
was a foreigner, the students believed he 
would try to denationalize them. They put 
up posters urging students to stay away 
and scattered sneezing powder about the 
hall, which “caused some discomfort.” This 
exaggerated sense of nationalism and its 
quaint manifestation would hardly exist if 
this student union were more closely linked 
with others, 
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Marathon 


The Student Christian Conference of the 
Near East, till now held at Smyrna, will 
this year be held at Marathon. 


Manchuria 


Education in Southern Manchuria is 
largely conducted by the South Manchuria 
Railroad. Sixteen years ago there were no 
schools. Now there are 113 schools and 
colleges. Free education and free railroad 
transportation is provided for students of 
all nationalities. 


England 


Oxford students are disturbed about the 
British press. Some of them fear Ameri- 
can influence has been unfortunate. Dr. 
Frank Crane is not unknown to them. One 
student, however, claimed that the British 
press had not as yet “established traditions 
of deceit, lying falsification of news, etc.” 
But the rest decided to read several papers 
and to husband their credulity. 


I Recommend 


‘“‘THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD”’ 
A REVIEW 
By ZONA GALE 


Printed also in “The International Book 
Review” 


Fiction can show up the facts of folly 
more directly than can any other medium. 
Folly of men and women, folly of nations, 
idiocy of old ideas. In earth’s present 
tide of folly and bewilderment, Sir Phillip 
Gibbs has stood up three times and has 
cried as prophet and as recorder. Now, 
in “The Middle of the Road” (Doran) he 
does this in a novel, and the book makes 
one wonder how anyone can write about 
anything else. 
“Everybody,” says Bertran Pollard of 
the novel, “everybody wants to forget the 
war. The Profiteer, the Old Men who or- 
dered the massacre, the politicians who 
spoilt the peace, the painted flappers. I’m 
damned if I’m going to let them!” 

And this is virtually Sir Phillip Gibbs 
speaking—one of the world’s great social 
servants and a man who now knits a novel 
of the present-day Europe and dyes his 
wool with the authentic colors of life. 

The story centers in the broken romance 
of two whose social ideas mismate them. 
And moving through that tangle, the man, 
Bertram Pollard, touches Europe and sees 
all that he touches. He goes from the 
pathetic post-war set of his young, titled 
wife with its broken spiritual standards 
and its tightened bonds of caste and its 
remnant trying to “play the game;” and 
from the older aristocratic society, doomed 
out of its own mouth (“We must get the 
working-classes back to their kennels, back 
to cheap labor, back to discipline.”)—a so- 
ciety which sees in the men “who in the 
mud and misery of the trenches won the 
war” only “blighters” and trouble-makers, 
“upsetting conditions.” He is brought into 
the groups of those who are “bound by their 
belief in the common man, by their hatred 
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of cruelty to humble men, to women and 
children, to primitive races, even to birds 
and animals . . . instinctive, educated Paci- 
fists, believing in the power of the spirit ;” 
those who therefore hate war but know 
that “it’s going to happen again unless 
we can get some sense into the heads of 
the average man and woman... that the 
politicians are just preparing the way for 
a new war, twenty or thirty years from 
now... . that the only chance against it 
is the intensive education of the people 
toward the international idea.” He meets 
women like Janet Welford, listening to 
the reading of his book and _ saying: 
“Stronger! Let the truth come right out 
and show its bloody face to those who still 
believe in the glory and splendor of war’s 
adventure—the romantic women, cruelest 
in ali the world.” Then he touches the 
extreme revolutionary groups, some of 
them passionate idealists, some of them 
loose thinkers, easy-going prophets, or 
fanatics who discredit the real revolt. 
And there is the background of the “poor 
patient people, bewildered by the non-ful- 
fillment of all their hopes after so much 
sacrifice.” All these the story brushes, 
the artist’s detachment keeping always 
“the middle of the road,’ and eternally 
showing a single incontrovertible vista: 
The cold fact of To-day. 


The middle of the road is kept too when 
the story goes to Ireland, leading between 
Bertram’s brother-in-law, hanged as a 
Sinn Feiner, and Bertram’s boy brother 
shot as a Black-and-Tan. It is kept when 
events lead Bertram to France where his 
young wife, Joyce, has preceded him. 
There is the patrician Frenchman, Armand 
de Vaux, who loved war because a thousand 
years of ancestry had given him this in- 
stinct for its abominations and compensa- 
tions, who would not wear a last year’s 
coat or be guilty of a faux pas, but yet 
could carry proudly ideas of the jungle 
and the shambles. And there is Kugene 
Lajeunnesse, saying: “Il recognize your 
right to declare a spiritual warfare against 
all the old imbeciles who are preparing for 
another massacre—the last before civiliza- 
tion dies—in the fields of Europe.” And 
there is the peasant farmer, the typical 
poilu of Picardy, Normandy, Artois, who 
listened with amusement to the idea that 
there could ever be anything among na- 
tions save revenge. “It had always been 
like that. It would never change.... He 
had no love for war, but when it came, it 
came! Terrible philosophy upon which no 
peace could be built, no step taken by edu- 
cated humanity.” And everywhere in 
France Bertram found the fear of Ger- 
many, fear of England, hatred of “Loy- 
Zhorzhe,” and the sense of the world’s be- 
trayal by America at Versailles. 

Then the story shifts to Germany, where 
Bertram’s sister lives, married to a Ger- 
man officer. Here Bertram still keeps the 
middle of the road, never once loses his 
sense of Germany’s monstrous revenge for 
economic wrongs which a table conference 
of three powers with a grain of common- 
sense, which is to say of the spirit of 
Jesus, could have righted; but also he nev- 
er closes his eyes to the fact that sport- 
manship finds it impossible to hate—‘‘a 
lesson taught by the common man obeying 
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I Recommend ‘‘THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD,” by PHILLIP GIBBS: Zona Gale 


some instinctive decent law of nature, to 
neurotic and morbid-minded people who 
watered the roots of hatred and cultivated 
its poisonous fruit with unceasing care;” 
and to the fact that “even in wartime that 
spirit of hate had been behind the lines 
rather than in the trenches.” 


And then he goes into Russia. And the 


author’s passion to tell the truth about Rus- 
sia is the final glory of the book. Not only 
because keeping “the middle of the road” in 
regard to Russia, so difficult to the lay- 
man, is accomplished, but because here the 
novel becomes great literature, with a sim- 
plicity Biblical, feeling of terrific intensi- 
ty, and the modernity of our own mental 
speech. From the first, though he is re- 
lentless toward tyranny, there is made 
clear the criminal folly of claiming that 
all that ails Russia is the Soviet, ‘Republic. 
The drought of 1920 and 1921—the drought 
of 1920 and 1921, it stares at one from 
every page. But there have been! Russian 
droughts before—where is the peasants’ 
reserve supply? Requisitioned to feed the 
Russian army fighting Kolchak, Deniken 
and Wrangel and to ration the people. But 
why is food not sent into the famine dis- 
tricts of the Volga now? 
were enough to send, there is the utter fail- 
ure of the transportation facilities. But 
whose crime is that breakdown? Why, the 
erime of (1) war; and the crime of (2) 
the blockade by the other nations; and (3) 
the refusal of those nations to-day to trade 
with Russia. And terror fills Bertram 
when he sees on a vessel at a port four of 
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Even if there 


several hundred locomotives being delivered 
from Germany—terror for what this may 


mean. Never have the syndicated articles 


about Russia been shown to be so false as 
by the last hundred pages of this book, 
written by a man who is out of sympathy 
with the methods of tyranny when prac- 
tised by Bolshevists as when practised by 
anybody else. 

And who else has so caused us to see 


those white miles of village after village, 
lying quiet, without smoke or stir, with 
dead bodies piled in the granaries; and in 
the houses, beings waiting for death, long 
in coming? Houses having a few dried and 
ground leaves, a little black clay in a bowl 
for all food; and nothing in the village 
to buy. Potatoes, sent down the Volga by 
the Soviet Government, rotting on the 
barges because the horses are all dead. The 
American relief trains crawling over the 
interminable snow, arriving too late for 
thousands and thousands, and saving thou- 
sands out of possible millions of the stray- 
ing. Refugee trains from the famine dis- 
tricts taking five months to. cover. two 
thousand miles, their passengers dumped 
at last and lying packed for warmth on 
the floors of the Moscow railway station. 
This is the stuff of which historical novels 
are made: At Kazan the dozen “homes” 
for orphaned and abandoned children— 
fifteen hundred children in one such 
“home;” children, some of whom had been 
taken by their parents from their famine- 
stricken farms and villages and left alone 
in the streets of the towns, given thus 
some ghostly chance to survive; there they 
are, quite without clothing which is burned 


as they arrive because of vermin. But 
these “homes” are vermin-infested, fire- 
less, without furniture, blankets, soap, 


anaesthetics; rooms filled with little child- 
ren, sick, perfectly silent. Hundreds of 
hospitals overflowing with typhus patients 
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—no wonder that Jimmy Hart, the Ameri- 
can correspondent, says: “Charity of dear 
old ladies isn’t enough. The nations of the 
world must 


save Russia—and mighty 


quick.” War, drought, blockade, tyranny— 
And 


the stinging life of this “historical” novel 


crimes of war and crimes of peace. 


is that these crimes go on at this moment 
and will continue to go on until the next 
harvest, unless the rest of the world will 
let Russia conduct her own political ex- 
periment, right or wrong, and will consent 
to trade with her whether it approves of 
her form of government or not, just as it 
traded with her in the days of the Czar. 
Sir Phillip Gibbs has put it up to the Chris- 
tian nations, thus, in black and white. 
Bertram—who to the reader is in idea 
always Gibbs—says: “War was not an al- 
ternative cruelty to that of peace. it was 
It didn’t supplant 


the private vices and cruelties. It created 
more vice, more disease, more starvation, 
more hell....... 2 


an additional cruelty. 


No—the middle of the 
road. Material for propaganda? Yes, 
without doubt. But if these things are not 
material meet for a story setting, what is 
meet? Story and chaxacters subordinated 
to these monumental settings? But the 
settings are also over-shadowing our earth 
to-day. The book is such a record of Eu- 
rope at this moment as we have nowhere 
found. A record of life, of death, and of 
ideas which are the root of the life or of 
the death of to-morrow. An historical nov- 
el whose clay is kindled, breathing. 
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